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WITH THE: COUNTRYWIDE CAMPAIGN IN BEHALF OF 


KING APPLE 


To place the apple foremost in the fruit diet of Mr. and Mrs. American Citizen, and 
their children, by a countrywide campaign of education is the aim of the National Ap- 
ple Institute. No position was ever more rightfully sought after, for King Apple is 











truly the champion—worthy of Your support through... 


INDIVIDUAL 
GROWER MEMBERSHIP 


Furtherance of such an aim must be whole- 
heartedly supported by individual growers. 
Resources of the National Apple Institute are 
placed at the disposal of members. Experi- 
enced counsel is offered for problems of in- 
dividual members. The consensus of opin- 
ion among progressive fruit producers is that 
people must be educated to the benefits of 
the apple, with-consumer demand as the goal. 


STATE 
SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 


The nationwide program of the Institute in- 
terlocks with that of local organizations, in- 


‘cluding the State Horticultural Societies. 


Many of the leading state societies are al- 
ready co-operating members of the Institute. 
If your state society is not behind the Insti- 
tute 100%, use your influence to bring this 
about. For attainment of the goal, every in- 
terested individual and group must be joined 
into a great body striving as one. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE 


HEADQUARTERS e 225 Wimmer Bidg. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














‘. WHAT THE INSTITUTE HAS DONE 
~, IS DOING AND WILL DO FOR THE INDUSTRY 
\ 
SEND %. Has placed interesting suggestions before millions of newspaper and 


PLANOF ~X 
MEMBERSHIP ~\ 

AND PROGRAM ~\ 
WITHOUT ANY “SX 
OBLIGATION TO < 


‘ 











magazine readers. . . . Contacts Home Economics Departments of 
schools, colleges and associations to promote use of apples. . . . Has 
enlisted the support of 15,000 trained workers who are members 

of the American Home Economics Association. . . . Contacts 
commercial users of apples, such as restaurant men, pie 

™ bakers, etc. . .. Develops plans for local apple exhibits 
% and shows. . . . Is establishing Department of Home 


N Sean ealidile : : 
St. or R.E.D. he Economics in which to test new recipes and improve 
\ on old methods of cooking apples. 
P.O. \. 
\ 
State \ 
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The coronation of Harry W. Miller as the 1935 This huge apple tree is located at Oak Hill, Pa., and has a trunk circumference of almost Tie WwW 
14 feet. imately . 














Apple King of West Virginia. Governor H. fourth {1 

G. Kump of West Virginia, is placing the Top—Pruning time is here and these workers are using the three types of pruning equipment, ourth t 

crown, with Mary Osborne as crown-bearer. hand-shears, saw and pole-shears in their trimming work. counts f 
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In your collection of snapshots you probably have photographs of - ae. 

scenes about the orchard or fruit farm that are of interest and perhaps con 

‘ some that are unusual. Pick out your best photographs and negatives . per cent 

and send them to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., ee 

Cleveland, Ohio. If you are not able to find the negative, send the a. 
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photograph, but have the negative accompany the print if possible. (31 ~ | 

| Canada, | 
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A mature Hardy pear orchard in the Santa 

Clara Valley, California. Trees are planted 

18 feet by the hexagonal system. This block 

has repeatedly yielded 45 tons of fruit per 
acre in a single season. 
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A typical 50-year-old Easter pear tree 

which has received its annual pruning. 

Note spur-system and numerous small prun- 

ing cuts. One man will prune from three 
to five of these trees in a day. 
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PEAR GROWING ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Te world’s pear acreage is approx- 
imately 1,680,000 acres—roughly one- 
fourth the apple acreage. France ac- 
counts for 24 per cent, United States 
18 per cent, Germany 13 per cent, 
Japan 5 per cent and no other nation 
over 3 per cent. The annual produc- 
tion is about 150,000,000 bushels. 
During the three years 1928-1931, 
7,000,000 bushels entered the world 
trade, United States furnishing 27 
per cent, Belgium 24 per cent, Italy 
13 per cent, Switzerland 10 per cent, 
Netherlands 11 per cent, France 11 
per cent and all others 15 per cent. 
The French pear crop goes largely 
into cider (perry). The principal 
world markets (1928-1931) were the 
British Isles (32 per cent), Germany 
(31 per cent), Sweden (5 per cent), 
Canada, France, Switzerland, Nether- 
lands and Denmark. 

The production of the five foremost 


pear states, with the chief varieties, 
follows : 
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By WARREN P. TUFTS 


University of California 


Average Production of Pears 
1929-1932, inclusive 


United States:................... 23,025,000 bushels 
California : 
os 9,563,000 bushels—90% Bartlett 
BTS Seo 1 ae 
ie 3,790,000 bushels—70% Bartlett 
—18% Winter Nelis 
Oregon 


cies 2,680,000 bushels—40% Bartlett 
—20% Bosc 
—15% Anjou 
—15% Winter Nelis 
INGW YOR) <-2..20200:. 


as 1,284,000 bushels—50% Kieffer 
—30% Bartlett 
Micha) 2.5 025:..-:... 


_— 543,000 bushels—50% Kieffer 
—30% Bartlett 
Three Pacific Coast states, there- 
fore, produce most of the United 
States pears. The amount marketed 
fresh is next indicated: 

















Average Number of Carloads Shipped 
1929-1932, inclusive 





OOS GS a ena 23,617 
OS ee ee eee ee ee 10,941 
EE ae eee oe 5,180 
a ac 4,149 
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New York 1,407 
Michigan 299 








Since the usual carload is 520 bush- 
el boxes (13 tons), California ships 
about 60 per cent of its production 
fresh, Washington 70 per cent and 
Oregon 80 per cent. Near centers of 
population, such calculations have lit- 
tle value, because of shipment by 
trucks. Of pears canned in the United 
States, 90 per cent (mostly Bartlett) 
are raised on the Pacific Coast. Some 
Kieffer pears are canned where 
raised. About 50 per cent of the 
canned product is exported, the Brit- 
ish Isles, Canada and Cuba taking 
approximately 90 per cent of the to- 
tal. From 10 per cent to 12 per cent 
of the California pear crop consti- 
tutes the entire annual dried pear pro- 
duction of the United States. 

Washington grows pears chiefly in 
two districts. Of these, Yakima is 
far more important than Wenatchee, 
where few real pear orchards exist, 








the tonnage coming mostly from small 
acreages or from pear trees scattered 
in apple orchards. The problems of 
the two sections are practically identi- 
cal. Pear blight and codling moth 
menace profits, although the former 
has been less serious than farther 
south. Yields are satisfactory, some- 
times reaching 20 tons per acre. 
Spring frost sometimes necessitates 
artificial heating. Winter injury, 
especia'ly at lower levels, destroys 
some young trees. Because of the rel- 
atively long Bartlett fruit produced 
here, local and Puget Sound canneries 
buy much of the crop. 

Oregon pears are produced pri- 
marily in the Rogue River Valley 
tributary to Medford, secondarily in 
the Umpqua, Willamette and Hood 
River valleys. This last, formerly 
devoted to apples, is now important 
for pears. Spring frosts, winter in- 
jury and limited areas adapted to 
pears will probably prevent much ex- 
pansion. Bartlett, Bosc, Anjou, Win- 
ter Nelis, Howell and Comice are 
commonly grown. Medford produces 
a Bartlett adapted for shipping east 
or canning ; also, an exceptionally fine 
Bosc, particularly on heavier soils. 
Because of late spring frosts, almost 
all pear orchards here have heating 
equipment. Blight sometimes materi- 
ally reduces the crop and destroys 
trees. Irrigation water is relatively 
expensive. Shipment and storage fa- 
cilities are excellent. 

The California pear industry is 
dominated by Bartlett, constituting 
about 90 per cent of the acreage and 
production. Five important districts 
produce pears: the interior valleys, 
San Francisco Bay district and coastal 
counties, Sierra Nevada _ foothills, 
Lake and Mendocino counties and the 
Antelope Valley near the Mojave 
desert. 

Early shipments originate in the 
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A mature Bartlett pear tree. in Lake County, 
California. Several trees in this orchard have. 
in some years produced a ton of fruit. 


hot interior valleys, raising mostly 
Bartletts of fine carrying and canning 
quality, but some Hardy. The coastal 
counties, such as Santa Clara, pro- 
duce Bartletts excellent for drying 


A typical Sacramento delta Bartlett pear or- 
chard. Note levee in right foreground. The 
top of this levee is approximately at the same 
level as the top of the trees. Trees have been 
allowed to reach a certain height and then 
annually cut back at this point, generally 
determined by what can be reached from 
the top of a 10 or 12-foot stepladder. 
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and canning, but less satj 

eastern shipments, Vields ane 
did, Bartlett orchards often mong 
ing 30 tons of quality fruit Ace ~4 
a few Hardy and Winter Nels. y, 
chards up to 45 tons. The § on 
Clara Valley produces as man r 
and winter pears as the Medfort di 
trict in Oregon. The Sierra Nevads 
foothills grow some winter pears, b 
mainly Bartlett, which ripen later - 
in the valleys. The Bartlett shipping 
season extends from about jus 3 
to September 20 of each year, de. 
pending on the district. In the Coast 
range, Lake and Mendocino Counties 
are rapidly increasing their late season 
Bartletts ; they now largely ship fresh 
or can, though Lake County formerly 
dried a considerable tonnage, From 
the Antelope district, late Bartlett 
pears are shipped to the Los Angeles 
market. Throughout California, pear 
blight is the outstanding Single de. 
terrent to an almost unlimited ton. 
nage of fine quality. In the coastal 
counties, indeed, it is not serious; but 
there Bartlett growers have difficulty 
in securing sufficient length of fruit 
in relation to diameter ; “short” pears 
are not desired for shipping, drying 
or canning. Overexpansion since the 
World War has increased tonnage 
and ruined prices. 

In order of ripening, Pacific Coast 
commercial varieties are Early Wild- 
er, Bartlett, Hardy, Howell, Bosc, 
Comice, Anjou, Winter Nelis, and 
Easter. Of these, Early Wilder and 
Howell, the only ones not of Euro- 
pean origin, are least important. All 
the best varieties belong to the species 
Pyrus communis or European pear. 
The Japanese cultivate many varieties 
of Pyrus serotina or Japanese pear, 
not pleasing to the occidental palate. 
The Kieffer variety, widespread ex- 
cept on the Pacific Coast, is suppos- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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An infected and a nor- 
mal root system. 
Photo by E. P. Carter 
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AIDS CONTROL OF STRAWBERRY ROOT ROT 


Tat strawberry plants are sub- 
ject to root diseases has been observed 
for many years, and the problem has 
been the object of study among plant 
disease investigators in the United 
States, Canada and abroad. Recently 
the trouble has either become more se- 
vere, or the increased amount of study 
given it has focused the attention of 
both the investigator and the grower 
upon the problem. It holds much of 
interest both from the standpoint of 
crop losses and the complicated nature 
of the problem itself. 

While most strawberry growers 
who have been troubled with root 
rots in their fields are probably well 
acquainted with the symptoms, it 
might be well to give a brief account 
of them. Ordinarily, the first notice 
of the trouble comes with the onset 
of warmer and drier weather in late 
spring or early summer, when the 
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By E. J. ANDERSON 


Assistant in Plant Pathology 
University of Maryland 


water requirements of the plants are 
increased as a result of enlarged leaf 
area, growing green fruits, and drier, 
warmer atmosphere. In severe in- 
fections, however, it may be noted as 
early as the time of first spring 
growth, when affected plants remain 
small and stunted or die. Badly in- 
fected plants fail to produce a normal 
crop, if, indeed, they survive until 
harvest. Foliage symptoms vary with 
the variety, environment and time of 
season. In early season in Maryland, 
the writer has been able to spot af- 
fected plants of the Premier variety 
by the grey-blue color on the leaves 
of such plants. Leaves of diseased 
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A planting partially destroyed by root rot. 


plants are frequently smaller in size, 
fewer in number, and tend to be 
edged with red or brown. Occasion- 
ally, the older leaves drop early. Death 
may come as quickly as if one had 
passed a sharp knife under the plant, 
severing the roots. A few plants, 
however, often remain even in a badly 
infected patch. 

In speaking of strawberry roots, 
we might define our terms, not neces- 
sarily from a standpoint of morpho- 
logical accuracy, but to give the reader 
an understanding of what follows. 
Root, as used herein, refers to the 
main roots of the plant, from which 
the lateral or feeding roots branch. 

The chief root rot symptom can be 
seen upon removing the entire plant 
from the soil. One of two types of 
root rot, or both, may be present, both 
producing about the same foliage 
symptoms and having much the same 
effect in the field. The first type of 
rot is known as “black root” because 
its attack is first to be seen as a dark 
sunken area on or encircling the root. 
The black area may grow to include 
the entire root and spread to others. 
If the dark outer portion is scraped 
away, the woody central strand usu- 
ally will be found still light in color 
and intact, although the smaller lat- 
eral roots may be decayed. This lat- 
ter point distinguishes the much dark- 
ened diseased root from roots dark- 
ened normally by age. Healthy roots 
which have passed a dormant season 
darken naturally, but the fine lateral 
roots are not destroyed. 

The second type of rot is known 
(Continued on page 20) 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGY 


A Page Conducted in the Interests of the 


OFFICERS FOR 1935 


President: B. S. Pickett, Ames, lowa. 

Vice President: W. A. Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Vice President: W. S. Blair, Kentville, 
Nova Scotia. 

Secretary: H. L. Lantz, Ames, lowa. 

—_— H. C. C. Miles, Milford, 
onn. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Robert Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. C. E. Dutton, Milford Center, Ohio. H. 
J. H. Gourley, Wooster, Ohio. S. W. Fletcher, State College, Pa. R 
nn ——*. ‘ 8 

. E. Hansen, Brookings, S.D. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Wesley Hawley, Ludington, Mich. 
W. H. Alderman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. S. Brown, Corvallis, Ore. 


J. C. Blair, Urbana, Ill. 


American Pomological Society 


Edited by H. L. LANTZ, Secretary 


Some Accomplishments During 1935 


D URING 1935 the American Pomologi- 
cal Society has made considerable progress 
along several lines. There has been fine 
cooperation between a number of the 
strongest state horticultural societies and 
the A.P.S. in the interests of fruit growers. 
Early in the year when it seemed necessary 
to take some definite action in regard to 
the lead residue situation, these societies 
used the A.P.S. as their spokesman in con- 
tacting the proper federal officials relative 
to policies in the lowering of the lead toler- 
ance on apples. The conferences were suc- 
cessful in laying the fruit growers’ case 
before government officials. 


National Apple Institute 


The National Apple Institute, its purpose 
and method of operation have been reported 
upon in several issues of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower. The Institute is doing good work 
in popularizing “King Apple” but needs 
more growers’ support. Fruit growers have 
been asked to contribute to the fund, $1 per 
1,000 bushels of apples produced, in order to 
finance the work. Fruit growers who have 
not yet contributed, should, if possible to 
do so, send their remittances to H. D. 
Simpson, treasurer, National Apple Insti- 
tute, Vincennes, Ind. 

Needless to say, the success of this ven- 
ture lies in the hands of fruit growers them- 
selves. Apples need sound advertising to 
enable the industry to satisfactorily dis- 
pose of the crop. Consumers need to be- 
come more “apple conscious”, and whose 
job is it, if not the producers, to make 
consumers more “apple conscious”? 


Committee Activities 


Soon after the conferences in Washing- 
ton, D. C., President Pickett asked a com- 
mittee to work upon some phases of the 
lead residue problem which needed more 
study. Dr. W. A. Ruth, University of 
Illinois, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee. The committee has been active, and 
will have a report of its findings to present 
in the near future. 

The committee on nomenclature, headed 
by Dr. M. J. Dorsey, also of the University 
of Illinois, did a thoroughly good job of re- 
vising the Code of Nomenclature of the 
American Pomological Society. The re- 
vised code was submitted at the last con- 
vention at Grand Rapids and acted upon 
there. In view of the importance of some 
unfinished business in the code, the commit- 
tee was retained for 1935 and asked to make 
a special study of a system of registering 
the names of new varieties of fruits. The 
importance of devising some system of 
recognized standing and authority whereby 
new fruit names may be registered is im- 
perative in view of the fact that new fruit 
varieties are being introduced in consider- 
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able numbers each year. Without a system 
for registering sew variety names, there is 
bound to be endless duplication of names, 
and likewise endless confusion in all 
branches of the trade, from nurseryman to 
consumer, 


Annual Report Published 


The report of the 50th convention of the 
American Pomological Society, held in 
joint session with the Michigan State 
Horticultural Society at Grand Rapids, 
was published and mailed to the membership 
during the year. This report has been well 
received, and inquiries for it have been num- 
erous. 


The Official News Organ 


AMERICAN Fruit Grower has given fine 
cooperation throughout the year in respect 
to the activities of th® American Pomologi- 
cal Society. Our page, “American Pomol- 
ogy,” has appeared each month and has 
served to acquaint the readers of the mag- 
azine with the general activities of the so- 
ciety. Your secretary needs some assist- 
ance, however, and would heartily welcome 
contributions from our readers. If you 
have had some interesting experiences with 
new varieties, or in any branch of fruit 
growing which you consider of general 
interest to fruit growers, won’t you send 
them to us? We need your ideas and your 
help in conducting this page. 


Memberships 


Members enrolled in larger numbers this 
year than last. We need more members. A 
larger membership means a more effective 
A.P.S. And remember, the A.P.S. is the 
only national organization of its kind in 
the United States. It has the prestige to 
help fruit growers with national problems 
where concerted action is needed; but it 
must have your sympathy, your friendship 
and you, as an individual, enrolled on its 
membership lists. 


Notes on New Fruits 


New fruit varieties of practically all 
kinds make their bid for fame at harvest 
time. After all, the fruit itself tells the 
story. This year many new fruit varieties 
have passed through another trial season. 
Some of the newcomers are .destined to 
fame, others to oblivion. Shortly after the 
first of July the writer saw a magnificent 
crop of the Newburg raspberry, an origina- 
tion of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, growing on the horticultural 
experimental plots of the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station at Corvallis. Never have I 
seen raspberries so profusely borne, nor of 
any finer quality. Another plot was planted 
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to the Youngberry (a gian 

blackberries). The ‘oot aa 
fruits of immense size, dark shiny black, 
very fleshy and sweet in flavor, The 
Youngberry is not adapted to cold climates 
but where it grows well it isa winner, 

The Taylor is another new red raspberry 
of exceptional size and high quality. [t 
was originated, named and introduced by 
the New York station. The New York 
station also has an everbearing raspberry 
which is very productive and of excellent 
quality. This berry still goes under a 
number, but several observers who have 
seen this berry “in action” predict that it 
will be a winner. 

This year the Cortland apple finished up 
with large size, deep red color and excel- 
lent quality in several eastern Iowa or- 
chards. In central Iowa it fails to attain 
size, but seems to be at home on the loess 
soils of the eastern part of the state. Cort- 
land is gaining favor in New York and 
other eastern states. Kendall, a more recent 
introduction (a cross of the McIntosh), is 
creating a sensation on account of its pro- 
duction, size, red color and high quality, 
Orleans, a seedling of Delicious, is also get- 
ting favorable comment. The New York 
station has done and still is doing great 
work for the fruit industry. 

In the Middle West, new apples are be- 
ing given widespread trial. The Sharon, a 
seedling of McIntosh x Longfield, is an 
excellent apple and is being well received 
where it has come into fruiting. In some 
locations it fails to develop good red color, 
but its dessert quality appeals to most folks. 
The Secor is an apple of exceptionally 
high quality when well grown. It is a 
seedling of Salome x Jonathan, is pro- 
ductive, medium red in color, keeps two 
months longer than Jonathan and is free 
from Jonathan spot. Joan is a sensation 
for large size and its beautiful full red 
color. Its parentage is Anisim x Jonathan, 
it is regularly productive, ripens in Novem- 
ber but if placed in cold storage promptly, 
keeps longer. Sharon, Secor and Joan 
were all developed by the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Ames. : 

For the colder parts of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley region, the Haralson has 
proved to be hardy and productive and is 
a late winter apple. This valuable apple 
was introduced by the University of Mi- 
nesota Fruit Breeding Farm. I understand 
that six new varieties of apples originated 
at the Missouri Fruit Experiment Station 
at Mountain Grove are to be named and 
introduced soon. 

To mention the many more new apples 
which have been introduced for trial wou 
make too long a story. We are all, however, 
interested in these newly introduced varie- 
ties, and realize that only a few of them 
will rise to the heights. Widespread tests 
soon sort the fit from the unfit, Few 
growers make the mistake of planting new 
fruits on an extensive scale before they 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ROOTSTOCKS 


FOR FRUIT TREES 









Trained dwarf trees growing on vegetatively propagated dwarfing rootstocks. 


In the first installment of this article 
Dr. Tukey described the sources of 
rootstocks and explained the specific 
problems of the various sections of 
the country as to their needs pertain- 
ing to rootstocks.—Editor 





Waar is the possibility for im- 
provement of seedling rootstocks? 
First of all, since nurserymen are 
compelled to depend upon seedling 
rootstocks for immediate supply, im- 
provement must be sought first in 
the seedling line. As seedling pro- 
ducers and nurserymen turn to a 
domestic supply of seed, as they are 
doing, something can be done to guide 
in the selection of seed. It is found, 
for example, that seed of Baldwin, 
R. I. Greening, Tompkins King and 
Gravenstein is almost worthless from 
which to produce apple rootstocks. 
On the other hand, seed of Whit- 
ney, Ben Davis, Rome, McIntosh, 
Delicious, Winesap and Wealthy 
produces quite satisfactory seed- 
ling rootstocks. Likewise for the 
pear, seed from Bartlett and from 
Winter Nelis is good. For the 
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Part II 


By H. B. TUKEY 


Chief in Research, New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


cherry, early-ripening varieties have 
proved worthless or inferior, while 
such late-ripening kinds as_ Black 
Republican, Oswego and Downer 
have produced good seedlings. Dr. 
R. D. Anthony of Pennsylvania re- 
ports native Mazzard and Mahaleb 
seed supply to give superior root- 
stocks. For the peach, Elberta seed 
has been deemed inferior, whereas 
seed of Chili, Crosby, Muir, and 
Lovett has proved satisfactory, and 
seed of some of the Honey peaches 
seems likely to be quite superior. 

Yet in any seed supply of this kind, 
unless certain varieties are inter- 
planted, only one of the parents is 
known. There is room for improv- 
ing the seed supply by making known 
crosses between two varieties or lines. 
Already Prof. T. J. Maney of the 
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Iowa Experiment Station has shown 
some splendid results from this at- 
tack upon the problem. By crossing 
certain varieties of apples, he has 
produced seedling rootstocks which 
are remarkable for their uniformity 
and for the vigor of the resulting 
trees propagated upon them. 
Furthermore, there is no limit to 
the possibilities yet untried in the 
seedling line, whether as known 
crosses or otherwise. Little by little 
new species and varieties are being 
tried as seed supplies. Why can 
seedling rootstocks not be bred by 
modern plant breeding methods? 
Why can not pure lines of seedlings 
be obtained? Already what looks 
like a pure line of Mazzard has been 
found. There are those who feel 
that to meet the problems of the im- 
mediate future, the chances are great- 
est by this method. ; 
But seedlings are variable at best, 
and the breeding of pure lines or of 
special rootstocks is a long-time ven- 
ture. Besides, seedling rootstocks do 
not give the answer to some of the 
demands for improved rootstocks, 


such as a dwarfing rootstock and a 
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rootstock of uniform characters. To 
meet this need, rootstocks must be 
produced by layers or cuttings so that 
all individuals in a given line are 
identical one to another. And this 
brings the discussion to the so-called 
“clonal” or “vegetatively propagated”’ 
rootstock. 


Fortunately, there are rootstocks 
of this type available. Besides those 
from Europe, selections have been 
made in America principally by G. E. 
Yerkes of the U. S. D. A. Just as 
certain varieties of apples are char- 
acterized by the color or shape or 
flavor of the fruit, so certain varieties 
may be found which are characterized 
by an ability to root by such vegeta- 
tive means as layers or cuttings. Up 
to the present time, rootstocks of this 
type can be numbered in less than 
100, as compared with the thousands 
of scion varieties now available. As 
time goes on, it is not too much to 
expect that many types of rootstocks 
will be produced and that selection 
will be made from these to suit cer- 
tain varieties of fruit. That is to 
say, in the future it may be that the 
McIntosh will be grown upon, let us 
say, Rootstock No. 109, whereas 
Rome Beauty will be propagated on 
No. 84. 

The leader in this field has been 
R. G. Hatton, director of the East 
Malling Research Station in England. 
He has selected and standardized a 
number of vegetatively propagated 
rootstocks and has put them into com- 
mercial production and into commer- 
cial orchards. His success has been 
so striking that American fruit grow- 
ers and horticulturists have become 
greatly interested in the possibility of 
these stocks for American conditions. 

It is claimed for these rootstocks 
that they are more uniform than 
seedlings. That this is true for the 
commercial orchard section in Eng- 
land where they have been used, there 
can be no question. Anyone who has 
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seen the variation in seedling root- 
stocks in England and the uniformity 
of the trees on vegetatively propa- 
gated stocks cannot help but be im- 
pressed. The fact that commercial 
fruit men in England seem satisfied 
that these stocks are an improvement 
speaks for itself. 


But while theoretically these stocks 
should be assumed to be more uni- 
form under American conditions, as 
well, American fruit growers whe 
have looked down long rows of re- 
markably uniform trees on seedling 
rootstocks in the major fruit-produc- 
ing sections of America are inclined 
to ask to see something better before 
they can be convinced that they 
should try something else. And so 
one of the major tasks ahead of re- 
search institutions in the country to- 
day is to try varieties on these root- 
stocks in comparison with seedling 
rootstocks. Only in this way will the 


Ideal commercial English apple trees slightly 
dwarfed on vegetatively propagated root- 
stocks. Director R. G. Hatton at left. 


a 
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correct answer be given—and this 
means time and money. 

Yet while there may be those who 
question the greater uniformity of 
vegetatively propagated  rootstocks 
under American conditions, it cannot 
be denied that this type rootstock has 
certain definite advantages in meeting 
particular problems. Just as Delici- 
ous apple foliage seems particularly 
attractive to the red spider, and just 
as McIntosh foliage seems especially 
susceptible to apple scab, just so in 
time there will be found rootstocks 
which will be resistant to this or to 
that misfortune or which will be 
particularly adapted to certain soil 
types or certain varieties. When 
these are found, and if they can be 
propagated vegetatively, it will mean 
that that particular problem is solved 
because quantities of that rootstock 
can be propagated identical in all 
respects to the original specimen. 

This is one of the reasons that for- 
ward-looking individuals are so much 
interested in vegetatively propagated 
rootstocks. 

Still another reason for interest in 
vegetative stocks lies in the effect of 
such stocks upon the size and the 
fruiting of trees worked upon them. 
Certain of the English stocks are de- 
cidedly dwarfing, others are less 
dwarfing, and some are scarcely if at 
all dwarfing. This means that in the 
fight for insect and disease control 
and in the problem of better color and 
smaller size of tree, varying degrees 
of dwarfness can be produced and 
that these degrees of dwarfing will 
be uniform for a given variety anda 
given rootstock. 

It will be recalled that dwarfing 
rootstocks for fruit trees in America 
have had a very bad reputation. This 
has been in part because these dwarf- 
ing rootstocks were not standardized. 
Still another reason is that they were 
the most dwarfing types that had yet 
been discovered. They have beet 
thought of mostly as useful for the 

(Continued on page 14 ) 
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STATE 


HORTICULTURAL NEWS 





Missouri Valley Apple Exposition 


T issouri Valley Apple Exposition 
oe in the Auditorium at St. Joseph, 
Mo., December 3, 4 and 5. This conven- 
tion, held this year for the first time, was 
sponsored by the state horticultural so- 
cieties of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa, in co-operation with the Mis- 
souri River Apple Growers and the St. 
Joseph Chamber of Commerce. Over $500 
were offered as prizes for apples. 

Extensive exhibits of fruits were ar- 
ranged and a series of educational pro- 
grams planned for fruit growers. Com- 
petition of fruit was open only to apples 
grown in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa. An Intercollegiate Apple 
Judging Contest, however, was national 
in scope, and teams from other recog- 
nized departments of horticulture partici- 
pated. . 4 : 

Among the prominent horticulturists 
who appeared on the various programs 
were Dr. J. R. Magness, chief pomologist 
of the U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C.; 
Prof. V. R. Gardner, director of the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, East Lansing; and Dr. L. A. Wheel- 
er, director of Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice Division, U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 

Outstanding state horticulturists who 
spoke were Dr. B. S. Pickett, president of 
the American Pomological Society and 
professor of horticulture at Iowa State 
College; Dr. C. C. Wiggans, professor of 
horticulture at the University of Ne- 
braska; and Dr. R. J. Barnett, professor 
of horticulture at Kansas State College. 
Important laymen speakers were Presi- 
dent F. A. Middlebush, University of 
Missouri, and Hon. Josh Lee, humorist 
and United States congressman from 
Oklahoma. 

“The largest and best apple show ever 
held in the Middle West” was the opin- 
ion of the executive committee. This 
committee was composed of A. L. O’Con- 
nor and G. W. Hurt of St. Joseph, 
George T. Groh of Wathena, Kans., and 
H. C. Hitz of Oregon, Mo. 

The program committee included the 
secretaries of the four co-operating state 
horticultural societies, R. S. Herrick of 
Des Moines, Ia.; E. H. Hoppert of Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; George W. Kinkead of To- 
peka, Kans.; and W. R. Martin, Jr., of 
Columbia, Mo. 

W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y. 
Missouri Horticultural Society, Colum- 
ia. 


eee 


North Carolina Walnuts 


Biack walnuts, as a_ source of cash 
income, are bringing North Carolina 
farmers thousands of dollars each year. 

Harvesting the annual crop, which runs 
into hundreds of thousands of bushels in 
this state alone, is now an important in- 
dustry, according to R. W. Graeber, ex- 
tension forester at North Carolina State 
College. < 

Only a few years ago great quantities 
of the nuts were allowed to waste, but 
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now they are being sold in the shell and 
as cracked kernels in grocery, candy and 
drug stores almost everywhere. 

In Yadkin County, where walnut crack- 
ing has become a community enterprise, 
one farmer reported the sale of 16 barrels 
of kernels during the past season. A 
superior court judge in Davidson County 
got 23 bushels of nuts from one tree, and 
a farmer in Alleghany County sold $300 
worth of nuts from his farm in one year. 

This is only an indication of the walnut 
business in North Carolina, Graeber said. 
One farm _ co-operative organization 
bought 90,000 pounds of nuts last year. 





Federal Orchard Culling 


ln order to make jobs for needy people 
and also to reduce the fruit insect and 
disease hazards, the State of California 
will receive approximately $2,000,000 for 
removing marginal and abandoned 
orchards and vineyards. Present plans 
call for removal of the abandoned 
orchards first, but marginal tracts will be 
considered by the Federal Government 
when they are submitted for consideration 
by the owner. There is no payment for 
the trees and vines removed. 





Quaker State News 


HE 1936 winter meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Horticultural Association will 
be held at Harrisburg in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania Farm Products Show on 
Monday and Tuesday, January 20 and 21. 
The program will include growers’ experi- 
ences and question box periods under the 
direction of S. W. Fletcher. Guest speakers 
will be a Penn State graduate, W. Dale 
Hilbish, fruit grower, Painesville, Ohio; 
Dr. D. F.. Fisher, U.S:.D.A.: De. PD. 
Peterson, plant pathologist, Freeport Sul- 
phur Company, New York City; Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, apiarist, Cornell University; M. V. 
Bailey, northern agriculturist, American 
Cyanamid Company; J. M. Horner, Port- 
land Cement Association; and J. T. Breg- 
ger, Soil Conservation Service. 


Thayer Up 


Paul Thayer, Carlisle, former extension 
pomologist, and now a successful fruit 
grower and member of this association, was 
one of three appointees of Governor Earle 
to the Farm Products Show Commission. 
Mr. Thayer has been on our State Farm 
Show and Exhibition Committee for some 
time. Members of this association have 
much cause to be gratified at this wise selec- 
tion, as it is a case of the right man in the 
right place. 


Fire! 


Fire during the night of October 10 
totally destroyed the bank barn at the 
Hiester Farm of the college orchards. All 
spraying and dusting equipment, two trac- 
tors, all cultivation tools and considerable 
alfalfa hay, wheat and oats were destroyed, 
although the live stock was rescued. Good 
luck and hard work by the local fire com- 
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pany saved the fruit packing shed, which 
was ignited several times. The cold storage 
was not affected. Business was conducted 
in the orchards just as usual on the follow- 
ing day. The barn and its contents were 
fully insured. Nothing was lost which was 
required to handle the crop. 


Junior Speaking C ontest 


Dr. S. W. Fletcher, State College, will 
post annually a prize of $25 for the best 
five-minute talk by a junior on a horticul- 
tural topic, preferably drawn from their 
own experience. The plans for handling 
this are. being considered, although we will 
not be able to draw junior speakers at 
Harrisburg from this group until 1937. The 
association will probably offer other prizes. 
This is a practical reply to the justified 
criticism that we were doing nothing to 
interest boys and girls in fruit growing. 


Hartford Exhibit 


In the September News Letter, a plea 
was made for fruit and money to stage the 
Pennsylvania exhibit at Hartford in Decem- 
ber. None of either has been received and 
unless some very tangible and definite sup- 
port is furnished, we cannot participate at 
all in that affair. 


Progressive Advertising Ideas 


Herman Haase, R. D. 1, Narrowsburg, 
N. Y., but with orchards in Pennsylvania, 
does not believe in wasting the unused side 
of his business envelopes; on them he 
prints an excellent road map of his area of 
Wayne County. This undoubtedly saves 
him much correspondence in explaining to 
customers where he is located. 

The Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Adams County, R. M. Eldon, Aspers, sec- 
retary, also shows considerable initiative 
in their distinctive envelope with a photo- 
graph of blossoming fruit trees on one end 
and their attractive illustrated invitation to 
see the Adams County orchards in bloom. 
The reverse of this sheet shows a road map 
of the county with the orchards “spotted” 
for the benefit of the visitors. 


R. H. Supps, Sec’y, 
State College. 


—_— 


New Hampshire Meeting 
Notes 


, before the 41st annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Horticul- 
tural Society, E. J. Rasmussen, research 
horticulturist of the University of New 
Hampshire, stated that moderate amounts 
of nitrate fertilizers do not shorten the 
life of apples in storage. This idea of 
storage-life shortening, due to the use of 
nitrate fertilizers, has been a common be- 
lief in some sections. His statement was 
based on a review of investigations made 
in six states, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
Washington, Iowa and New Hampshire. 
He also added that nitrogen applications 
combined with certain cultural practices, 
such as heavy pruning or irrigation, 
would tend to produce late-maturing 
(Continued on page 17) 
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WHY LET 


RUSSET 


TURN YOUR CROP INTO CULLS 


Thousands of bushels of apples dur- 
ing the past season went into the cull 
piles instead of into bushel baskets. 
WHY? Simply because russet caused 
by spraying with caustic Liquid 
Lime Sulfur ruined the finish and 
color of apples in many orchards. 


Varieties like Jonathan, Grimes, De- 
licious, Golden Delicious, Baldwin, 
Stayman and Ben Davis which are 
susceptible to Liquid Lime Sulfur 





russet represented the greatest loss 


Experience has shown that Liquid 
Lime Sulfur can cause more dollars 
and cents loss to apple orchards than 
scab. Therefore, why take any more 
chances with this injurious spray 
material? Reduce the amount of culls 
in your apple crop next year...grow 
more A-Grade apples of fine color 
and finish by spraying with Sherwin. 
Williams Dry Lime Sulfur. 


Loe FOR YOURSELF 
WHAT RUSSET DOES 


This is an actual microscopic cross-section photo- 
graph showing the skin of an apple with fine smooth 
finish. Note the smooth unbroken top layer showing 
the skin of the apple. S-W DRY LIME SULFUR will 


produce this fine smooth finish. 


An actual microscopic cross-section photograph 
showing the corky skin tissue caused by russet. Note 
the dark corky layer showing how russet ruins the 
smooth skin of the apple. Caustic Liquid Lime Sulfur 
will cause this corky skin tissue known as russet. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 
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WHEN THIS SPRAYING SCHEDULE INSURES 


FINE COLOR « FINE FINISH 











AND 


TOP 
PRICES 


The fact that 
Sherwin- 
Williams 
Dry Lime 
Sulfur is 
chemically 

pure 33° liquid 
lime sulfur STABILIZED 
makes it the most depend- 
able and safest summer spray to 
use on apples. Follow the Sherwin- 
Williams New 1936 Apple Spraying 
Schedule and grow more apples with fine 
color and finish — avoid russet. Write 
for a copy of Sherwin-Williams No Russet 
—No Scab Spraying Schedule for apples. ECUlUltC 















THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. W741 BLA 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT PRODUCTS 


101 PROSPECT AVE. . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHERWIN: Vices 
SPRAY AND DU ye 


The Original Dry Lime Sulfur 
U. S. Patent No. 1264908, 


12% 3 ig Jan. 29, 1918. Reissue Patent 
room DRY LIME-SULFOR No. 14980, June 22, 1920, 
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WHO'S WHO IN POMOLOGY 
¢ ILLINOIS - 


Illinois was one of the veteran mid-western states in the establishment 
of a Department of Horticulture in its state university. The head of this 
department since the time of its inception has been the veteran horticultural 


educator, Dr. Joseph Cullen Blair. 


He went to the University of Illinois 


in 1896 as instructor in horticulture from Cornell, where he was graduated 


in the same year. 
horticulture. 


At Cornell he majored in chemistry, entomology and 
When the Department of Horticulture was formed in 1900, 


Dr. Blair was selected to head the department and has held this position 
since that time. Under his guidance the department now enjoys national 


and international renown. 
popular articles and publications. 


Dr. Blair is the author of several technical and 


College of Agriculture, the Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service of the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


H. W. Anderson, Ph.D., Professor and 
Chief in Pomological Pathology. 
Special attention in research given 
to fruit diseases and their control. 
Chief pomological pathologist of the 
University of Illinois for more than 
18 years. Contributor on wide range 
of plant diseases. 
on diseases of fruit crops, bacterial 


shot hole. of peach. apple measles and- 


spraying and Gusting of plants 


A. B. Colby, Ph.D., Frofessdr of Porot- 
ogy, Chief in Small .Frujt Cultyre 
since 1913. Special research work 
on small fruits, grape growing, pro- 
tective measures for control of 
anthracnose and other diseases. Spe- 
cial attention to breeding of goose- 
berries, raspberries and strawberries. 
Contributor on many phases of small 
fruit problems. 


M. J. Dorsey, Ph.D., Professor and Chief 
in Pomology. Special work on 
sterility in fruits, hardiness, thinning, 
growth studies and orchard fertiliza- 
tion. 


W. P. Flint, B.S., Entomologist, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and 
State Natural History Survey. In 
charge of all work being carried on 
in state on control of insects. Spe- 
cial work in past years on codling 
moth control. Many contributions to 
the use of oil sprays on apples. 


K. J. Kadow, Ph.D., Associate Patholo- 
gist. Chief work deals with bramble 
diseases and vegetable diseases, es- 
pecially those relating to northern 
part of state. Contribution on role 
of zinc sulphate in peach spraying. 


V. W. Kelley, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Horticulture Extension. Teacher, 
investigator and writer on many 
pomological subjects. Chief con- 
tributions in research’ regarding 
pruning of apples, physiological study 
of hardiness, thinning of fruits to im- 
prove quality. 


R. S. Marsh, A.M., Associate Professor 
and Associate Chief in Pomology. 
Chief research work deals with fer- 
tilizer experiments of orchard crops. 


R. L. McMunn, M.S., Associate in Pomol- 
ogy. Teacher and investigator. Chief 
contributions on peach thinning and 
cherry root rot experiments. Tests 
conducted and reported on a large 
variety of fruits. 


W. A. Ruth, Ph.D., Professor and Chief 
in Pomological Physiology. For 
more than 20 years teacher and re- 
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Author-of articies . 


search specialist in the University of 
Illinois. Special study on removal 
of spray residue from apples. Pub- 
lication on pruning investigations of 
apples. 


State Horticultural Society 


G. F. Shoff, President, Peoria. Grower 
and dealer in fruits and vegetables. 


G. Leslie Smith, Vice-President, Rock 
Island. Graduate of the University 
of Illinois in 1914. Grower and 
dealer of fruits and vegetables. 


Joe B. Hale, Secretary, Salem. Fruit 
grower. 
W. S. Perrine, Treasurer, Centralia. 


Fruit grower, with orchards at Cen- 
tralia and New Burnside. Member 
of Advisory Committee of Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, University of 
Illinois for 25 years. 





ROOTSTOCKS 
(Continued from page 10) 


amateur and home gardener who de- 
sires a dwarf or trained tree. That 
is to say, it was like comparing 
tall men with dwarfs and failing to 
recognize the great population of in- 
dividuals between these two ex- 
tremes. The new dwarfing stocks 
present a range of dwarfing from 
scarcely at all dwarfing to very 
dwarfing. 


Is it possible that in some of the 


very slightly dwarfing stocks there 
may be found the answer to the 
problem of keeping trees in hand? 
Will some of these stocks be 
found which will keep Baldwin apple 
trees a reasonable height, yet without 
dwarfing them excessively? Will 
some of these stocks make it possible 
to grow slightly smaller and some- 
what closer planted apple trees, well- 
rooted, hardy and long-lived, yet 
more easily protected from insect and 
disease attack, more easily pruned, 
more easily harvested ? 


These are some of the problems 
that are engaging the attention of a 
great many workers in America to- 
day and which are worth keeping an 
eye upon as they move along towards 
solution, as they surely will. 
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H. R. Letcher, President 


NEW HEADS OF THE 
HARDIE COMPANY 


FOLLOWING the recent death ¢ 
H. H. Hardie, for many years , 
dominant figure in the spray equip. 
ment industry, the men shown here 
have been chosen to take over the 
leadership of The Hardie Mfg, Co, 
H. R. Letcher, who has seen long 
service with the company as vice. 
president in charge of the Pacific 
Coast division, becomes the president 
of the organization. He established 
the Portland branch of the company 
27 years ago and in 1917 set up the 
Los Angeles branch, which is now in 
charge of R. J. Smith. Mr. Letcher 
states that there will be no change in 
the business policies of the company, 
which has held to progressive prac. 
tices under the late Mr. Hardie. 
With 27 years of experience in the 
offices and factory of the company to 
his credit, Perrine Lautzenheiser, bet- 
ter known as “Bud” to his associates 
and friends in the fruit industry, now 
is vice-president and general manager 
of the organization. Mr. Lautzen- 


heiser has specialized in the engineer- 
ing and production departments of the 
plant and is today one of the out- 
‘standing designers and_ builders of 
spray equipment. 


P. Lautzenheiser, Vice President 
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Nationwide News 





Data contained in a report of costs 
compiled by the market expansion de- 

rtment of the Mutual Orange Dis- 
tributors show that the total cultural 
costs of the California citrus grower 
in 1933 averaged $152 per acre for 
Navel oranges and $148 for Valencias. 
Costs in 1934 were slightly higher. 


AAA 


Additional units are planned for the 
Martinsburg, W. Va., plant of the Na- 
tional Fruit Product Co., Inc., which 
will afford employment to approxi- 
mately 300 to 400 persons during 
apple-processing season. 


AAA 


The sun will have to find a new 
job—at least in California where the 
prune and apricot growers are now 
drying their product with natural gas. 
The change was made because of the 
rapid action of the artificial method 
as compared with the sun. The gas 
does the work in from 14 to 30 hours 
while Old Sol takes from 10 to 20 


days. 
y AAA 


A strange, but effective, method of 
control was recommended during the 
past summer for webworms on pecan 
trees when Dr. E. W. Berger, of the 
Florida State Plant Board, advised 
the use of the shot gun. He said that 
the pecan grower, by using shells with 
fine shot, can rid his trees of webs 
which could not be reached by a torch 


or long pole. 
AAA 


Growers in the Watsonville, Calif., 
area are advertising the idea of send- 
ing a box of apples to friends as 
Christmas gifts. The growers work 
with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city and through newspapers and 
other advertising media they are con- 
tacting many persons in the locality. 
The Christmas gift idea for fruit is 
a for any fruit-producing sec- 
on. 





Order Trees Early 


_ARNINGS from many experiment 
Stations and colleges in the various states 
have recently urged that those planning to 
plant fruit trees next year should place their 
orders with reliable nurserymen early. 

ring the depression little demand for 
trees was apparent and few trees were 
Planted by the nurserymen. The severe 
winters hampered the production of the 
eastern nurserymen, and the drought was 
troublesome for the central and western 
Srowers of stock. 
It 1s strongly suggested that growers 
with only reliable nurserymen. Some 
e large nurseries have accredited 
salesmen in various sections and these 
Tepresentatives are reliable when working 
or a reliable firm. 
DECEMBER, 1935 
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A McCormick-Deering T-20 TracTracTor pulling and powering an orchard 
The T-20 is a popular tractor wherever conditions call for a crawler tractor. 
Check into its unusual accessibility. 


Bring Your Power Problems 
to International Harvester 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER largest tractor builder in the world— 
has been in the orchard, vineyard, and farm power business for more than 30 
years. Its engineering, manufacturing, distribution, and service policies are 
keyed to the needs of fruit growers and farmers. 

If your work calls for crawler tractors, steel-wheeled tractors, pneumatic- 


tired tractors, or stationary power units, depend on the McCORMICK-DEER- 
ING line for the utmost satisfaction in performance and economy. 

McCormick-Deering TracTracTors and Power Units are available with 
gasoline or Diesel engines. Of special interest to most fruit growers is the 
McCormick-Deering O-12—the little orchard and grove tractor that does 
big work on very little fuel. 

Let the McCormick-Deering dealer or International Harvester branch work 
out your power problems. Write us for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
ORCHARD TRACTORS 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 
SAVE Money—Order at 


Low Cost Your Favorite 
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Offer No. 101 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. ats. 
Woman’s World.............................. lyr. SIX 
Good Stories lyr. ONLY 
Home Circle 1 yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics lyr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life.................... lyr. 

Offer No. 102 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. ALL 
Household Magazine...................... lyr. SIX 
Good Stories lyr. ONLY 
Gentlewoman Magazine................ lyr. 

Home Friend lyr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life...................... lyr. 

Offer No. 103 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
ernest gg Dis axcuauaieres lyr. + ONLY 

oman’s eee lyr. 
Good Stories 1 yr. $1.25 
Offer No. 104 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
Pictorial Review............................ lyr. +} ONLY 
Household Magazine lyr.j|@ 
Illustrated Mechanics.................... ye. $1.25 





Pictorial Review  ..............-c...:-c- lyr. 

Pathfinder (weekly) e re ONLY 
Sood Stories... . $1.50 
Illustrated Mechanics.. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. FIVE 





Offer No. 109 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. | FOUR 
Delineator Magazine...................... lyr. +} ONLY 
Pictorial Review............................ 1 yr. 00 
Household Magazine...................... 1 yr. $2. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
for One (I) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Four of 
the Following Magazines for 
ee $1.00 




















Check Four 
( ) American Poultry Journal................ 1 yr. 
( ) Cloverleaf American Review............ lyr. 
( ) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine.......... lyr. 
( ) Gentlewoman Magazine...................... 1 yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal.................. lyr. 
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( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly...................... lyr. 
( ) Mother’s Home Life............................ 1 yr. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING FRUIT MEETINGS 
AND EXHIBITS 


Dec. 3-5—Missouri Valley Apple Exposi- 


tion, sponsored by Missouri River Apple 
Growers, St. Joseph Chamber of Com- 
merce, and horticultural societies of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, St. 
Joseph, Mo.—W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y, 
Mo. Hort. Society, Columbia. 


Dec. 3-5—Michigan State Horticultural 


Society annual meeting, apple show and 
exhibits, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids. 
H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 


Dec. 3-5—New Jersey State Horticul- 


tural Society annual meeting, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City—Arthur J. Farley, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


Dec. 5-6—Kentucky State Horticultural 


Society 80th annual meeting, with Col- 
lege of Agriculture co-operating, Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville—W. W. Magill, 
Field Agent in Horticulture, College of 
Agriculture, Lexington. 


Dec. 9-11—Washington State Horticul- 


tural Assn. meeting, Wenatchee.—C. L. 
Vincent, Sec’y, Pullman. 


Dec. 10-12—Virginia State Horticultural 


Society 40th annual meeting and exhibit, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke-—W. S. Camp- 
field, Sec’y, Staunton. 


Dec. 10-13—American Pomological So- 


ciety 51st convention, in joint session 
with Connecticut Pomological Society 
and in co-operation with New England 
and New York Horticultural Societies, 
Hartford Armory, Hartford, Conn.— 
H. L. Lantz, Sec’y, Ames, Iowa. 


Dec. 11-13—Illinois State Horticultural 


Society annual meeting and exhibits, State 
Armory, Decatur—Joe B. Hale, Sec’y, 
Salem. 


Dec. 13-14—Montana Horticultural So- 


ciety, Polson—Geo. L. Knight, Sec’y, 
Missoula. 


Dec. 18-20—Peninsula Horticultural So- 


ciety meeting, fruit and commercial 
exhibits, Bridgeville, Del—J. F. Adams, 
Sec’y, Box 425, Newark, Del. 


Jan. 7-9—Maryland State Horticultural 


Society 38th annual meeting, Hotel 
Alexander, Hagerstown.—A. F. Vier- 
heller, Sec’y, College Park. 


Jan. 7-9—Nebraska State Horticultural 


Society winter meeting, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln.—E. H. Hoppert, Sec’y, 
Lincoln. 


Jan. 8-10—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 


Assn. annual meeting, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Worcester —Wm. R. Cole, Sec’y, 
Amherst. 


Jan. 14-17—New York State Horticultural 


Society 81st annual meeting and commer- 
cial exhibit, Rochester—Roy P. Mc- 
Pherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 


Jan. 15-16—South Dakota State Horticul- 


tural Society winter meeting, Aberdeen.— 
W. A. Simmons, Sec’y, Court House, 
Sioux Falls. 


Jan. 16—Vermont State Horticultural So- 


ciety meeting in co-operation with 
Union Agricultural Society, Burling- 
ton—M. B. Cummings, Sec’y. Burling- 
ton. 








Jan. 20-21—Pennsylvania State Horticul- 


tur7l Assn. winter meeting, in conjunc- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


tion with Pennsylvania Farm Sh 
risburg.—R. H. Sudds, Sec’y, Senta 
lege. : 


Jan. 21-23—Indiana Horticu : 
meeting and orchard opty oa ae 
ufacturer’s Bldg., State Fair Grounds . 
dianapolis——Everett Wright, Sec’y c 
fayette. iin 


Jan. 27-Feb. 1—Ohio State Hort; 
Society annual meeting, Coleghe ae 
ing Farmers’ Week.—F, H. Beach, 
Sec’y, Columbus. ” 


Jan. 29-31—New York State Horticultural 
Society Eastern Meeting and commercial 
exhibit, Kingston—Roy P, McPherson, 
Sec’y, LeRoy. ‘ 





Make Early Plans for Your Spray 
Program 
By W. A. LUCE 


Tue fruit grower’s battle to control or. 
chard pests with insecticides and at the 
same time avoid trouble in meeting the resj- 
due requirements has become acute. Lead 
arsenate still remains the best single in. 
secticide for the control of orchard pests, 
It has remained so for the past 20 years 
at least, even though many attempts have 
been made, especially in the past five years, 
to find a suitable substitute. 


If the fruit grower is to stay in business, 
he must control his orchard pests by using 
materials that are known to be safe and 
reliable. He should not experiment with 
new materials until they have been thor- 
oughly tried out by investigators. When 
any pest control problem appears hopeless 
with present methods and materials, then 
the grower is in the wrong location or has 
been following incorrect advice in applying 
his sprays. 

As far as possible the individual spray 
program should be planned well in advance 
of the beginning of the season. Such fac- 
tors as past record of the orchard, present 
hold-over of pests, surrounding orchard in- 
festation and the available spraying equip- 
ment should be considered when outlining 
the spray program. When a satisfactory 
schedule has been approved, the grower 
should make every effort to carry out the 
program. Of course, summer weather con- 
ditions often alter the spray schedule at 
some time during the season. However, 
we are often too willing to cut down our 
program of spraying for economy’s sake 
and at the end of the season realize the 
mistake. 

Many times a spray schedule is started 
that proves too light for the infestation. 
To overcome damage, a change in the spray 
program often complicates the residue re- 
moval plan. It has been found that start- 
ing the early sprays with lead arsenate 
alone is a bad practice, especially if oil 
sprays are possible later in the season. A 
heavily spotted or blotched condition of the 
spray material always complicates removal, 
so it is essential that the first sprays be 
applied as a smooth, even coverage. 

As stated above, the spray schedule 
should be planned well in advance of the 
growing season and as near as possible car- 
ried on to completion without changes of 
omissions. This program will offset the 
necessity of late season sprays. When cod- 
ling moth is the main pest to combat, 2 
well-planned spray schedule will do muc 
to eliminate it in the first brood per! 
thus avoiding late spray applications that 


are difficult to remove. 
DECEMBER, 1935 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 11) 


hus shorten the storage life. 
mt ‘Overholser, head of the Hor- 
31 Department of Washington 
ge, told the New Hampshire 


fruits 
Dr. 
ticultural 


lle, : 
Suate © rs that nitrogen was the only 


fruit gee had proved its worth in 


fertilizer W 
Washington. 
tilization 1S © 


He stated that nitrogen fer- 
sential ee : boosts 
€ ‘ncreases the size of the fruit, im- 
some 'the set, lessens the number of 
oo drops and increases the thickness 
al terminal growth of the twigs. Poor 
color, he says, 15 the principal drawback 
to its use, and in Washington the fruit 


attains highest color on plots with no fer- 


ee 
a of New England’s largest- 


‘ag orchard is the job of Charles P. 
owerd who operates the 700-acre or- 
chard at Bennington, Vt. The crop 
amounted to 76,000 bushels in 1933, 42,- 
000 in 1934 and 80,000 this year. He con- 
tinued to tell of how the fruit is handled 
only by workers and no mechanical de- 
vices are used. The output is graded by 
hand. The spraying equipment is com- 
posed of six sprayers, each with two 
leads and multiple nozzles. The sprayers 
are filled from large supply tanks with 
four-inch filler pipes in one and one-half 
to three minutes. When the rigs are 
working a long distance from the tanks, 
they are filled with water from tank 
trucks. . . 

According to J. M. Hamilton, associate 
in research at the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, no one spray may 
be depended upon to control apple scab. 
He stated that as far as pre-blossom 
sprays are concerned two have given 
good results. One was the late delayed- 
dormant or early closed-cluster and the 
other varied from the time clusters are 
separating to full pink. Continuing, he 
said that, commercially, the pink, calyx, 
10-day and mid-June codling moth sprays 
proved to be the most important. He 
emphasized that successful spraying for 
scab control depends on correct timing 
or frequency of application, thoroughness 
and the use of proper materials. 





Indiana Fruit Notes 


AbvaNcE indications point toward one 
of the biggest attendance turnouts for the 
annual convention on January 21-23, as well 
as one of the best educational and orchard 
supply exhibit meetings ever held by the 
Indiana Horticultural Society. All orchard 
supply companies who desire booth space 
but have not been contacted through some 
error are urged to get any desired informa- 
tion from the secretary at Lafayette. 

There were still several apples in com- 
mon storage during the latter part of 
November and practically all available cold 
storage space was filled in all parts of the 
state, according to authentic reports and 
observations. 

Quite a number of growers were showing 
definite interest in the finance program of 
the National Apple Institute, as it was gen- 
erally agreed that the time was at hand 
when effort and money expended for pub- 
licity leading to increased apple consump- 
tion would represent a worth while invest- 
ment. 

L. V. Doud of Denver was the 
winner of the Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety silver loving cup offered for sweep- 
stakes in the commercial class at the Purdue 
Student Horticultural Show. Several other 
commercial growers made entries at the 
show and shared in the prizes. Good shows 
were also held at Muncie, Goshen, Evans- 
ville, Elkhart and Aurora. 

he secretary of the Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society is making a special effort to 
DECEMBER, 1935 


get all possible interest and financial back- 
ing from growers in support of the Na- 
tional Apple Institute program for in- 
creased consumption of apples. His time 
will be somewhat limited, however, as he is 
spending half time on the extension duties 
for fruits in Indiana during the absence 
of Monroe McCown, who is doing residence 
study on his Ph.D. degree at Ohio State 
University during the winter. 
Everett Wricut, Sec’y, 
Lafayette. 





New Jersey Notes 


More than 8,000 persons visited the fifth 
annual. Sussex County apple show at the 
Administration Building at High Point 
State Park. The apple show, which closed 
October 14, was directed by Francis W. 
Morrow, county agricultural agent. 

S. R. Crissey of Glenwood was the prin- 
cipal winner in the apple contest, receiving 
10 awards for 10 entries. Prof. J. Harold 
Clark, associate pomologist at the State 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick, 
judged the apple exhibits, in which there 
were 11 exhibitors with numerous entries. 

Due to the rapid changes in modern fruit 
growing, brought about by commercial de- 
mands for new varieties, the introduction 
of new insect pests and other factors, M. A. 
Blake, professor of horticulture at the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture, opened a 
special 12-week short course in fruit grow- 
ing on October 28 in order to give special 
training for meeting these changes. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY 


(Continued from page 8) 


have proved themselves valuable and able 
to compete on the markets with older and 
better known sorts. Not only is there great 
activity in the apple kingdom, but also in 
the peach, pear, plum, cherry and small 
fruit kingdoms many new varieties are 
coming in for recognition, some of which 
have already gained such recognition as 
will make them in great demand for plant- 
ing. 

The editor of this page wants some co- 
operation along the line of news gathering 
where it concerns experiences or observa- 
tions with new varieties. 
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THE HKP 


PORTER 
POINTCUT 


Cuts suckers on the point with 
small handle opening. Cuts 114 
inch limbs In throat of blades, 
with full handle opening. De- 
signed especially for fruit, nur 
sery and horticultural .use—where 
closer, cleaner pruning is desir= 
able. Both blades have sharp cut- 
ting edges which prevent bruising 
the bark and permit the blades to 
be placed closer against the main 
branch and the best place for 
pruning. Spur on upper blade 
supports lower blade and resists the 
’ tendency to cross the edges. Patented 

slide shift gives a 50% to 100% increase 

in cutting power. Light, handy in size, 

strong construction. Sells for $4.50. 


For heavy duty pruning—Porter For- 
ester is recommended, 





If your dealer cannot supply, order 


direct from us, or send for circular. 








~~ 


V' CCU COE ee 


H. K. PORTER, INC., EVERETT, MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People—Est. 50 years. 
















IF you raise Potatoes 
or Truc rops or 
have an Orchard, it 
will pay you to send 
for our Catalog. Itde- 
scribesacomplete line 
of Traction and Pow- 
er Sprayers, including 
tractor and truck-op- 
erated models. If in- 
terested write for Free 
Catalog today. 

Field Force Pump Co. 
Dept. A, Elmira, N.Y. 


Makers of Sprayers for 
More Than 54 Years 


Uniformly 
Maintained 











mUnited States Rubber Company 
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" Starking, the "Double-Red" Delicious which originated as a limb mutation in a New Jersey 
© orchard and which has become an outstanding bud sport as the first of these new introduc- 
x tions to be placed on the market. 


VALUABLE BUD SPORTS 


Their Introduction One of Greatest Advances in 
Modern Fruit Growing 


By GLENN 


Ons of the greatest advances of 
modern horticulture has been the lo- 
cating, testing, selecting and intro- 
ducing to the public, by leading nurs- 
erymen, of valuable bud sports. In 
his booklet on, ““The Bud Sport Sit- 
uation,” Dr. M. J. Dorsey, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, says, “Bud sports 
are not new. We have a record of 
a bud sport as early as 1741, but it 
is now a matter of history that Stark- 
ing (“‘Double-Red’ Delicious) was the 
first color sport of any important com- 
mercial variety to be ‘put on the map’ 
ina National way. With the interest 
in bud sports thus aroused it was easy 
for others to follow the lead.” 


_ Bud sports may occur as limb, en- 
tire tree and individual leaf or fruit 
variants and are not limited to color 
differences, but may show variance in 
size of fruit, tree hardiness, bloom- 
ing period and many other character- 
istics. The sports showing additional 
color, however, are of most impor- 
tance to the grower, as this factor will 
aid in the marketing of the fruit. 


_ Since the fruit grower is primarily 
interested in fruit that will bring him 
| 4 greater return, a consideration of 
| the new red bud sports should be in 
order, 


» Asa limb mutation in a New Jer- 

‘st orchard, the Starking (“Double- 

Red” Delicious) came into being. This 
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THOMAS 


apple is a true Delicious in every re- 
spect, except that it takes on a deep 
red early in the season so that it can 
be picked at the proper time for high- 
est quality and late keeping in storage. 

A new variety, Jonared (“Double- 
Red” Jonathan), is just now being 
introduced and promises to increase 
the profits of Jonathan growers, espe- 
cially in those sections where it is dif- 
ficult to get good color. This sport 
also colors early in the season so that 
the fruits can be picked at the right 
time without having to wait until they 
are over-ripe to get sufficient color. 

On a Stayman Winesap tree in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, the 
Staymared (‘“‘Double-Red” Stayman) 
sport first appeared. The color is 
deep, dark-red and otherwise the fruit 
is similar to the Stayman Winesap. 

Additional ‘‘Double-Red” sports 
are available for the Baldwin, Duch- 
ess, Rome Beauty, Northern Spy and 
Willow Twig varieties. Another sport 
is the “Triple-Red” Gravenstein. 

In the experimental orchards of 
leading nurserymen are other bud 
sports which are now under observa- 
tion and tests and which will be added 
to the lists for the benefit of growers 
as soon as they prove worthy of in- 
troduction. The red bud sports pre- 
sent the answer to the question of a 
better selling fruit for the variety 
that specific markets demand. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


POLLINATION 


Featured at Annual Meeting of 
Northern Nut Growers 


Tue pollination of nut trees is a subject 
that has received very little attention from 
research workers in horticulture. It has 
been apparent to many observers, however, 
that a pollination problem exists and that 
there is need for more definite information 
concerning the pollination requirements of 
the northern nut trees. Hence, the obser- 
vations of C. A. Reed, of the U. S. D. A., 
reported at the annual meeting of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association in 
Rockport, Ind., are of more than average 
interest. Mr. Reed’s investigations were 
chiefly with the northern pecans and the 
work was done in the pecan orchard of 
J. F. Wilkinson, of Rockport, and in pecan 
plantings near Washington, D. C., over a 
period of four years. 

It was shown that all the important 
northern pecan varieties were dichogamous, 
that is, the male and female flowers ma- 
ture at different times, so that self-pollina- 
tion is not possible, or is incomplete. Some 
varieties are protandrous, or shed their 
pollen before the pistils are receptive, while 
other sorts are protogynous, and do not 
shed their pollen until the pistils have ma- 
tured and dried up. It is evident, then, 
that the planter of the northern pecan 
varieties must know the behavior of each 
variety he plants in order to arrange for 
proper pollination of his trees. 

The Major variety, which sheds most of 
its pollen before the pistillate flowers are 
ready gave an increased yield when pollen 
of Niblack, a late bloomer, was applied 
after a heavy rain had washed away most 
of the pollen in the orchard. Greenriver 
is one of the least dichogamous of pecan 
varieties. Posey, like Greenriver, has a 
good overlapping period of pollen shedding 
and pistil receptivity. The Kentucky va- 
riety, less valuable for its nuts than the 
others, was found to be very useful in sup- 
plying pollen at the middle of the normal 
season of bloom for other sorts. This va- 
riety often sheds its pollen during periods 
of unfavorable weather due to combinations 
of temperature, rain and wind. 

With black walnuts, Thomas, Stabler 
and Ohio were found to overlap sufficiently 
in the blooming of the male and female 
flowers to permit satisfactory self-pollina- 
tion. 

The McAllister hican, notoriously unpro- 
ductive, and rarely developing nuts with 
plump kernels, bears only a few weak cat- 
kins, sheds its pollen and drops these cat- 
kins several days before the pistillate flow- 
ers become receptive. 

Certain varieties of shagbark hickory, 
butternut, Persian (English) and Japanese 
walnut have also been found to be defi- 
nitely dichogamous. 

Mr. Reed pointed out that pollination, 
while important, was only one factor in the 
production of a nut crop. “The first con- 
siderations, in all cases,” said Mr. Reed, 
“are well selected varieties, rich soils, good 
drainage of both soil and air, ample mois- 
ture, adequate space between trees and con- 
trol over insect pests and diseases. Too 
often such a matter as pollination is looked 
upon as being a magical short-cut to full 


crops.” 
G. L. State, Sec’y. 


Northern Nut Growers’ Ass’n., 


Geneva, N.Y. 
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NEW 
Apple and Pear Cutter 


The perfect fruit sampler for 
growers. Let your customers 
and buyers sample your prod- 
uct. The perfect purchase or 
gift for fruit consumers. 


Beautifully and Strongly Made 
Quadruple Silver Plated 
Will Last a Lifetime 


$2.00 postpaid 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
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as the “brown stele,” or the “red 
stele” type, and is distinguished from 
the “black root” type by the fact that 
a diseased root may appear normal 
until the outer layer is scraped away, 
when it is seen that the central woody 
strand is brown or red in color and 
easily slips from the outer layer. This 
trouble is caused, apparently, by fungi 
different from the group causing the 
“black root” type. Thus the two types 
are separate as to root symptoms and 
causal organism, but similar as to 
effect on the plant. 


Much work has been done in at- 
tempting to find the causal organism 
of root rot. There has been some 
variation in the results of these 
studies, depending largely upon the 
area where the work was done. In 
the United States, Canada and Eng- 
land, taken together, nine separate 
and distinct fungi have been found 
associated with root rot of straw- 
berry and have been shown to be able 
to cause the disease. Another organ- 
ism, making a total of ten, has been 
shown to be associated with the con- 
dition. It cannot be artificially grown, 
however, and that it causes the dis- 
ease cannot be definitely proved. Be- 
side all of these, it is known that at 
least two more fungi commonly found 
in the soil cause a crown disease which 
has much the same effect on the plant, 
but does not show the described root 
symptoms. 


Most of these organisms are cap- 
able of living on dead material in the 
soil, and others have long-lived spore 
forms. Further, many of these or- 
ganisms have a wide distribution. It 
has also been shown by certain work- 
ers that there is a fungus normally 
associated with apparently healthy 
strawberry roots and it has been 
thought that this association was nec- 
essary for the growth of the straw- 
berry plant. More recently some have 
come to the conclusion that under cer- 
tain conditions, not understood, the 
fungus may become harmful to the 
roots and be a primary cause of root 
rot. It seems only logical, therefore, 
in view of the large number of fungi 
known to be capable of producing the 
disease, to suppose that some condi- 
tion of the plant itself, possibly re- 
lated to its nutrition, or other environ- 
mental factors, determines. whether 
or not these fungi will be able to pen- 
etrate and bring about the disease 
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called root rot. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


HIGH FERTILITY AIDS CONTROL 
OF ROOT ROT 
(Continued from page 7) 


Frequently it has been observed 
that the disease first becomes evident 
in wet spots in a field where plants 
are retarded in growth from early 
spring. From these spots it often 
spreads to plants growing on higher 
ground. First infections have alsg 
been found on relatively high, well. 
drained soil. A series of soil samples 
taken from areas where the disease 
was present and others from disease. 
free areas have shown that in general 
diseased plants are more frequently 
encountered on soils low in available 
plant nutrients. These studies, while 
yielding some correlation in this re. 
spect, have not yet been carried to a 
point where one might draw definite 
conclusions, 


The question of using new soil for 
plantings of strawberries has fre- 
quently been suggested. During the 
past year the writer has visited badly 
infected plantings located on newly 
cleared land and has also visited suc- 
cessful plantings on new land. The 
cases where the disease has been bad 
on new land usually were associated 
with unleveled fields and inadequate 
drainage. It must be understood, 
however, that some of the organisms 
found attacking strawberry roots are 
quite abundant on new land. This is 
especially true perhaps of lands on 
the Pacific Coast, which before clear- 
ing supported heavy growths of 
bracken ferns and hazel bushes. 


It has been the writer’s impression, 
gathered from noting conditions on 
the coastal plain of Maryland, that 
very light soils and poorly drained 
areas have suffered most from root 
rots. More injury has been seen on 
poor sandy soil than on loam soils, and 
a survey in which soil treatment was 
considered indicated that growers who 
maintained a relatively high soil fer- 
tility were less troubled than were 
those who paid less attention to this 
factor. That maintaining a high de- 
gree of fertility is important was well 
brought out in one field where care- 
ful study of the plants showed that 
small root rot lesions were present 
on a high percentage of the plants, 
yet the field produced that season the 
highest yield per acre of any in that 
area, and is well on the way toward 
setting a record in the second yeat. 
The grower was well experienced 1 
berry production and maintained 4 
high state of fertility and good tilth 


(Continued on next page) 
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HOW TO ANCHOR BERRY BUSHES 


By A. G. MEATING 


MucH of the labor of anchoring 
berry bushes and of laying them down 
in the fall can be overcome by the 
simple device worked out by berry 
growers around New London, Wis. 
The plan requires only half as much 
wire as a two-wire system, and it does 
away with the necessity for braces to 
hold the wires. 

Stretch a single wire along the row 
of berry bushes. Then cut as many 
16-inch lengths of wire as there are 
bushes. Make an eyelet to loop one 
end of the short wire over the line for 
the row. Bend this short wire slightly 


and offset the free end. When it is 
time to tie up the bushes to keep them 
erect and protect them from wind 
lashing, simply slide one of the short 
hanging wires up to each plant, draw 
it around the plants, and loop the off- 
set end over the line wire. The plants 
are in place for the season. In the 
fall, release the end from the wire 
and the plants are free for laying 
down. 

The scheme is simple, and once the 
short wires are attached to the line 
wire, they are ready for use year after 
year. 





HIGH FERTILITY AIDS CONTROL OF 
STRAWBERRY ROOT ROT 


(Continued from preceding page) 


in his field. In addition, he used a 
hay mulch during the winter. 

Mulching the strawberry field has 
been recommended recently as an aid 
in controlling root troubles. It can- 
not be denied that mulching is a 
commendable undertaking. In the 
northern areas winter injury and root 
rot may be associated and mulching 
has been shown to be valuable. On 
sandy land, mulching will aid in pre- 
venting erosion of the soil from the 
roots. The use of a legume mulch 
undoubtedly increases soil fertility. 
To mulch an extensive area, however, 
is expensive. 

The writer has attempted to find 
whether root rot is more serious when 
strawberries follow certain crops in 
rotation, but has found little correla- 
tion in Maryland, nor has there been 
any definite correlation between the 
presence of the disease and certain 
varieties. Root rot has been found 
in varying amounts among all the 
principal varieties observed. The vig- 
orous new varieties, Dorsett and Fair- 
fax, have shown, however, less sus- 
ceptibility to the disease than some of 
the older varieties. 

It is suggested that growers exer- 
cise care in selecting plants for set- 
ting out and set only those with nor- 
mal, healthy-appearing roots which 


have a good fibrous development and 
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show no dark sunken spots. It is 
probably inadvisable to trim back the 
roots before setting the plants. Grow- 
ers will profit by preparing the soil 
well and caring well for the plants 
throughout the life of the planting. 
Unusually dense beds of fruiting 
plants cannot be recommended. 

The writer has seen but two prac- 
tices which have been effective in 
stopping the spread of the disease in 
established beds. One of these con- 
sisted of removing the soil to a depth 
of a foot and over an area at least a 
foot beyond the infected plants and 
carting it away. This method is too 
laborious to be used. The second con- 
sisted of digging a narrow trench 
about a foot deep around the outer 
boundary of the infection, the idea 
being to stop spread by root contact. 
This method, too, is laborious and 
only partially effective. It is hoped 
that more generally applicable control 
methods or, better, prevention meth- 
ods will result from the many studies 
now in progress. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


on CAPITOL UNION STATION PLAZA 


All outside tooms connecting with tub and shower baths. 
Convenient to the Capitol and all points of interest. Spe- 
cial sightseeing trips daily. Day and night garage and 
parking space. Rooms with bath from $2.00 single and 
from $3.00 double. Moderate prices in restaurant. L. H. 
Firey, President. 
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Philadelphia 


Claude H. Bennett 
General Manager 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDERS 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











AVOCADOS 


FUERTA AVOCADOS FOR SALE. RICHEST IN MIN- 
erals, flavor and oil. 12 pounds or over 25 cents pound, 
express collect. Instructions enclosed. T. McCUTCHEON, 
Rancho Santa Fe, California. 











BABY CHICKS 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS. LEAD- 

ing breeds. Now hatching. Prompt delivery. Low prices. 

Special discounts on 1936 orders booked now. Catalog 

me ed POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, 
ssouri. 











BEES 


BEES Good sideline, pleasure, profit. Send $1.00 for 
one year subscription and 190 page book ‘‘First 
a free. American Bee 





Lessons in Beekeeping. Catalog 
Journal, Box A, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SPECIAL LARGE ORCHARD PACKAGE BEES, FOR 
rent April Delivery by truck from Georgia. Prices rea- 
sonable. STOLLER APIARIES, Latty, Ohio. 











BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


A GOOD SOLID INVESTMENT, PROFITABLE 
wholesale and retail business showing nice profit. McKIN- 
NEY & CO., Springfield, Missouri. 











DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 21, FAIRBURY, 
Nebr. Monthly Magazine, 25c yearly; 5 months 10c, 











FOR SALE 


FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM. GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
- a Buyer. FRANK WOODWORD, Manchester, 
chigan. 











FRUIT GRADERS 


SIMPLEX DIVIDES FRUIT ANY FOUR SIZES. ELEC- 
= $115. Hand $85.00. BUTLER MFG. CO., Conneaut, 
io. 











HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY, 5 PAIRS, $1; SAMPLE 
25c. DIRECTCO, AF-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 











NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES. PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW BEFORE 
the hest varieties and sizes have been exhausted. Trees are 
scarcer than they have been for many years and prices will 
surely advance. At the present time we have a good assort- 
ment of varieties and sizes at prices you can afford to pay. 
Write for our Price List and 44 page Planting Guide, 
offering more than 800 varieties of Fruits and Orna- 
mentals). WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES DIRECT TO PLANTERS. 
Yellow and Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, pecans. Also ornamentals. 
Free Catalog. TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Bor 
101, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


PAPERSHELL PECAN AND FRUIT TREES, NUTS, 
aoe land. New catalog free. BASS PECAN COM- 


, Lumberton, Mississippi. 














NEW HARDY VARIETIES! PEACH TREES. CATALOG 
fre. MARKHAM FRUIT BREEDER, Xenia, Illinois. 


PEACH TREES, FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS, ROOT 
Grafts. JONES NURSERY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 











PATENTS 


PATENTS—SEND ME SKETCH, PICTURE OR MODEL 
of your new invention. I will give you prompt report on 
its probable patentability based on a search of the patent 
records for a small charge. 

PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, VINES, etc., can now be 
protected by Patents. I can furnish copies of any or 
all plant patents issued to date. 

GEORGE E. COOK 
Registered Patent Attorney 

International Bidg., 1319 F Street Washington, D. C. 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 














PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL FILM DEVELOPED, 8 GUARANTEED CRYS- 
taline prints and two double weight phototone enlargements 
25c. Our work done by professionals. Quick service. 
PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25c COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829. La Crosse, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL KODAK ALBUM FREE. 
16 prints 25 cents. FIFICO, Yale, Oklahom 
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PEARS 


CERTAIN PHASES OF THEIR CULTURE 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


(Continued from page 6) 


edly a hybrid between the European 
and Japanese pears. Le Conte and 
Garber also have this parentage. Jap- 
anese strains tend to resist the bacte- 
rial disease pear blight (Bacillus am- 
ylovorus), undoubtedly the greatest 
single factor limiting production. 


Until about 20 years ago pears were 
almost universally propagated on the 
French (P. communis) root, which, 
though it suckers badly and is sus- 
ceptible to pear blight and root aphis, 
is adaptable to a wide range of soil 
conditions. Because of its partial re- 
sistance to pear blight and root aphis, 
the Japanese root (P. serotina) was 
widely used on the Pacific Coast from 
about 1915 to 1925. After 20 years’ 
experience, western pear growers 
have concluded, as did South African 
orchardists 30 or more years ago, that 
this root is unsatisfactory. It will not 
tolerate soils with a high moisture or 
lime content. Although trees on this 
root make an excellent growth for 
a few years, later development is 
often poor. In addition, many trees 
produce “Black-end” or “Hard-end” 
fruits. The calyx end is black and 
hard and the fruit is ruined for fresh, 
cannery or dry consumption. Appar- 
ently there is no causal organism, and 
the disease has never been reported 
from trees on quince root and only 
infrequently on French root. The 
quince root, “double-worked,” using 
the Hardy as the intermediate variety, 
is frequently used in California with 
success. This combination produces 
a dwarf tree bearing fruit of the best 
quality. Three oriental roots (P. be- 
tulaefolia, P. ussuriensis, P. caller- 
yana) have been tried in a limited 
way as rootstocks, but being subject 
to Black-end, are not seriously con- 
sidered. The first is tolerant of alkali 
soils, the latter two somewhat resist- 
ant to blight. 

- Pears are grown successfully under 
many conditions. Warm, dry sum- 
mers apparently favor high quality, 
especially in the case of the Bartlett. 
Winters should be cold enough to 
definitely break the “rest period.” 
Pears bloom later than almonds, Jap- 
anese plums, apricots, and peaches, 
and so may be planted in places where 
the latter fruits would not be success- 
ful. Frosty locations should be 
avoided as it is questionable whether 
or not this fruit can economically be 


raised where artificial heating is nec- 
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essary. Windy locations gs 
avoided bene the pear — a 
easily, even if not blown from the 
tree. 

In most locations on the Paci 
Coast it is deemed desirable one 
plant pear varieties in order to secure 
cross pollination facilities which 
parently are necessary to secure sat. 
isfactory crops. The Bartlett variety 
raised at lower elevations in the yal. 
leys of California is an apparent ex. 
ception. 

Since pears ripen to better quality 
off the tree, they are not picked tree 
ripe. This is true whether they are 
to be consumed fresh, canned or dried, 
Experience has shown that a pressure 
test is the most satisfactory method 
of determining the proper maturity 
for harvest. This pressure varies with 
the variety and to a less extent with 
the district. 

The Pacific Coast pears for fresh 
consumption are shipped in a stané- 
ard bushel box weighing when packed 
and lidded, from 50 to 54 pounds, 
Each pear is wrapped and the box is 
lined and padded to prevent bruises, 
The number of pears in each box is 
marked on the end. Medium to small 
sizes generally bring a higher retum 
than the “Jumbo” sizes. Bartlett peats 
raised under high summer tempen- 
ture conditions tend to carry better 
than those grown under milder con- 
ditions. 

Pears are sold to the cannery ata 
certain price per ton, with a minimum 
diameter specified. Various qualifi- 
cations are made as to what consti 
tutes a first-class cannery pear. The 
length-to-diameter ratio is considered 
important: In California the mit 
mum ratio is 1.125; in Washington 
1.33. The Bartlett is the only variety 
canned commercially in the West. The 
canned output is about equally divided 
between California and her two neigh 
boring states to the north. 

For drying the Bartlett variety i 
used almost exclusively. The fruitis 
ripened, washed, halved, stem afd 
calyx removed, and then exposed om 
trays to the fumes of burning sulphur 
from six to 24 hours. After removal 
from the sulphur house, trays of cut 
fruit are placed in the sun for a day 
or so and then stacked and the drying 
slowly completed. It takes about five 
pounds of fresh pears to make one 


pound of the dry product. 
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by reducing spraying cost to the minimum per 


Running in a Bath of Filtered Oil] © Short-turn Trucks bushel of crop. The Hardie today provides thoroughness 
@ Rubber or Steel Wheels with speed and economy in spraying never before equalled. 


The streamlined Hardie moves easily through the or- 
chard without damage to trees or fruit. 


Our roller bearing trucks reduce pull approximately 
50%, making it easy for team or tractor. 


Hose men stand on a steel platform at the rear. 


The pump efficiency of the Hardie—far greater than 
any other in the industry so far as present records show 
—delivers the spray at highest pressures and in ample 
volume to permit quick application with assurance of 
complete coverage. 

Specialized Hardie spray guns speedily and econom- 
ically put a dense, penetrating cloud of spray into and 
through the thickest growth. 

There are no delays to tinker with operating parts or 
to pull branches loose from the rig. 

‘ The Hardie pump and engine are COMPLETELY ar- 
Hardie sprayers for truck mounting are available with and without mored and dust proofed. Yet both pump and engine are 
power take-off and with tanks of various sizes. Hardie skid type quickly and easily accessible. 


outfits are also often used with motor trucks. The Hardie coil cooling system eliminates the trouble- 
some radiator. 


Another important, exclusive Hardie feature is com- 
plete, abundant lubrication, including the plungers, by 
filtered oil. 


Hardie pumps maintain rated pressure and capacity 
at normal operating speeds, avoiding strain and wear. 


See the Hardies before you buy. Write for catalog 
showing 40 sizes and styles of portable and stationary 
Hardies powered by truck, tractor, gasoline engine or 
electric motor delivering 3 to 50 gallons per minute at 
300 to 800 pounds pressure per square inch for every 
spraying job. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPARY 
HUDSON, MICH, 


Branch Factories, Sales and Service Offices: 


Hardie is supreme in the tractor power take-off field. Steel or wood PORTLAND, ORE. @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
tanks of various sizes. Steel or rubber wheels as desired. Built for © JACKSONVILLE, FLA. @ BROCKPORT,N.Y. @ NEW YORK CITY 
use with all popular tractors. Export Department: DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Fruits Are Pictured Only 14 Actual Size) 


ERE are the fruit sensations of TODAY and TOMORROW. 

Stark’s Exclusive NEW Improved and U. S. PATENTED 
FRUITS—with more luscious and incomparably delicious flavor 
—younger bearing—with astounding increase in size—with more 
wonderful perfection! 

These NEW STARK FRUITS are those that account for the amazing 
crops and unequaled CASH PROFITS of fruit growers in all parts of the 
country. In Home Orchards of a few trees—in town or country—in Farm 
Home Orchards and Vineyards—in the World’s Largest Commercial Or- 
chards! Here are shown the STARKING Apple, the NEW Double-Red 
Delicious, (GOLDEN DELICIOUS, that great luscious Golden Stark 
Apple—Queen of Young and Heavy Bearing is pictured and described in 
Big FREE Fruit Book) —-MONTEARLY Cherries, Earliest Ripening tart 
Cherry (Awarded U.S. Patent); the huge HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH 
—(World’s First Patented Peach) ;Stark ELEPHANT HEART PLUM— __ Sif Record-Bear- 
World’s largest, finest Freestone Blood-Fleshed; huge, marvelously Osi; by STARK BRO’S 
sweet (hardy tree, stood 26 Below Zero, Bore at 2 yearsin cold New York (Below) 
State) ;—and STARK’S mouth-watering BEST NEW GRAPES. MAIL _ Hal-Berta 
COUPON below for full information on 1015 varieties of STARK’S Pts 
WORLD’S BEST Fruits, Flowering Shrubs and Roses, etc. ho ge 


Get Big STARK 1936 BOOK 4 
In Glowing Natural Colors—FREE 


This big new Book in marvelous True-to-Nature colors (by color photo) 
is an art treasure well worth keeping in your home. But it brings you 
more than color pictures. It brings you authentic facts and reports of 
the SUCCESSES of other Stark Tree Growers—North, South, East 
and West. 

You'll find why Joe Brangenberg got a $5,700.00 crop of GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS from 414 acres—Why Les Anderson made $48,0Q0,00 
CASH from 30 acres of Stark Trees in 6 years—Why L. W. Chambers 
got a $7,000.00 crop, 1 year yield, off 15 acres Stark Trees—Why from 
a town lot N. C. Sweatt sold $200 worth of fruit after his family had 
eaten and put up all they could use. MAIL COUPON AT ONCE, 


FREE! Home Orchard Planting Plans! 


Check Coupon for this valuable FREE GUIDE! Simple diagrams that any- 
one can follow for proper] y spacing trees in a Home-Yard Orchard in town or 
country—or a ‘‘%-Acre”’ Dee ard—or a Full ‘‘1-Acre”’ 































































Mail — “ >. Farm Orchard and Vineyard —or an Orchz ard of any 
/ 1p, AP size. Compiled by Stark Experts. Also LANDSCAP- 
“4 4p ey Pa: ING PLANS FREE to customers. For any 


grounds from small Home-Yard to elabo- 


‘Stop : oy Cp 
PY 4. RS “ly Ol yi Site rate formal gardens. Check Circlein 
(S,_= s ‘Sq App es inte Bp / 1OAY, ar Coupon or write us for details 

la, OLIGO) Ong hth. ¥y <i¢~ BARGAIN PRICES 
rh Won ORD. =f ae ty / Biggest Best Tree Collections 
/ With the Free Book will come BAR- 
GAIN PRICES on collections of Stark 
World’s Best Trees. An exceptional op- 
portunity to obtain Stark Quality Youngest- 
Bearing Heaviest-Producers. For example, here’s 
One Ideal Stark Home-Yard Orchard—big 4 to 
7 ft. trees—on which you SAVE $6.65: 6 Kinds Apple in- 
cluding famous Golden Delicious and Starking—4 Kinds 
Cherry—2 Kinds Plum—3 Kinds Grape. Fine Bargain Col- 
lections as low as $5.50. Coupon brings full list. Mail NOW! 
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